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them to some more reliable evidence than mere custom
or tradition.

Shaw's greatest foes are sham idealism and senti-
mentality. He hates the idea of romantic love and
refuses to admit that a woman is going to play a purely
passive part in her approach to marriage, the most
Important episode in her life. For him women are
realists and, as in the case of Shakespeare's heroines, they
are stronger than the men. Shaw sees them as huntresses
and admires their cleverness. But while he attacks
sentimentality of all kinds, because it is so often a form
of dishonest thinking and a refusal to face facts, he does
not believe in the power of science as a substitute for
religion. Indeed he distrusts science. God to him is a
life force. He holds that the desire to perpetuate the
species is powerful and God-given. He is no believer
in democratic rule and maintains that most people are not
and never will be fit to govern. Much can be achieved by
legislation. More depends on a spiritual reform within
the people. What men really will that they can do. The
breed may be improved by marriages in which the health
of the parties is more important than the blueness of their
blood. But Shaw puts greater faith in creative evolution
which lays stress on man's will and his capacity to trans-
form himself and his environment. And that transforma-
tion depends on fearless thinking. Some of these ideas
have now become more or less commonplace. When he
began to write they were disconcertingly original.

Shaw's plays are often badly constructed. His early
pieces naturally show the influence of the * well-made 9 and
thesis plays of the time. But when he reached dramatic
maturity he ceased, save in the case of Heartbreak Home
which is reminiscent of Tchekhov, to owe anything to
other playwrights. For him the theatre is chiefly a
means of expressing his ideas. Many characters are
therefore no more than his mouthpieces. He certainly
appeals more to the intellect than to the emotions, but